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THE HOLIDAY. 

I should like very much to know what the girls 
did to amuse themselves the other day. They 
went arm-in-arm, chatting with each other, down 


the green lane that led to the fields. 


were almost studded over with flowers. 


beauty and fragranee, 


day. 


to be happy. 


drawing is of any use? 


twinkle on high, and look so bright and sparkling. 
He also made all living things; the little birds 
.that hop from spray to spray, and sing such sweet 
notes of grateful joy; as well as those that soar 
into the air, or skim the surface of the azure sea, 
_and dip their white wings in the waves. He made 
'you also; He gave you life, and health, and friends. 
Surely you will praise him because he is so great; 
surely you will love Him becatse He is so good. 


||| You told me, one day, that it is a good thing 





It wasa 
very pretty lane, and the banks on each side of it 


There 


were blue-bells on their slender stalks, bending 
towards the green moss beneath them; and cow- 
slips whose yellow blossoms scented the air with 
their soft fragrance; there were primroses grow- 
ing in little tufts beneath the wild hawthorns, 
whose erimson petals were just peeping from their 
long-folded buds, as well as many others of equal 
Mary, and Jane, and 
Phebe, and Clara, and Susan, had each a little 
basket to put their flowers in, and they stopped to 
gather as many as they could as they rambled 
along; and when their baskets were full they join- 
ed the rest of their young friends, and sat down 
under a hedge, in one of the meadows, and wove 
a wreath, or garland, of them, which they tied 
round Anna’s straw hat, because it was her birth- 
When they had rested themselves for some 
time, they began to play; some of them tossed 
ball, and some of them skipped with a rope along. 
the broad gravel walks in the garden; whilst 
others, whe were of a graver turn, went in doors 
again, and reached their paint boxes and pencils, 
and tried to copy, or make drawings, of the pretty 
flowers they had found during their walk. All 
were happy, for all were good; and to be good is 


If I had been one of the girls at that school, I 
would have tried to paint a flower, for I like trying 
to paint, and when I am older I hope my mamma 
will allow me to learn to draw. Do you think 


Yes; I think it is of great use sometimes. 


for children to know how to du&w, because it often 
leads them to be fond’ of the works of Nature. 
Are men and women’s drawings of any use? 

I have heard of a country, a long way off, where 
instead of such green fields and large woods as we 
have in England, there are large sandy deserts, 
many miles in extent, and with scarcely a tree or 
shrub to be seen upon them. The people who 
live there have no settled home, but wander from 
place to place, and carry their tents with them, 
which they can erect and take down at pleasure. 
They employ large animals, called camels, to 
carry their burdens; and they often ride, them- 
selves, upon these useful creatures, which are so 
quiet and tractable that even: a child can guide 
them. Now the country of which I am speaking 
is one that | am never likely to see, because it is 
above two thousand miles off; neither am I very 
likely to see a camel, for although camels are so 
common as partly to supply the place of horses in 
that country, they are never seen in England. 
How then could I form an idea of the appearance 
of one? 

I will tell you:— 

I once saw a picture, which a gentleman, who 
had crossed some of the sandy deserts upon a 
camel, had made; and by means of this picture I 
was enabled to form a good idea beth of the coun- 
try, which consists almost entirely of wide sandy 
plains, without either trees or verdure, and also of 
the patient, useful animal, which is called the 
‘* ship of the Desert,” and which will travel day 
afler day under the heat of a burning sun, with 
heavy loads upon its back, in compliance with the 
will of its master. 

Will you tell me what sort of an animal it seem- 
ed to be? 

Its height appeared tobe about six feet, and its 
body was covered with dusky, or ash-colored hair. 
It had a short head, small ears, and a long bend- 
ing neck; and had two large humps on its back. 

Thus you see pictures are of use; they enable 
us to fancy how places and things look that we 
have never seen.— Amusing Stories. 
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died away from her cheeks. Now Sophia might 
have spared herself all this trouble, for if she could 
only have summoned the courage to look up, she 
would have seen that the ladies were occupied ia 
talking, and none of them looked at her, or if they 
did, no one thought of criticising the way in which 
she walked. 

Sophia really made herself more unhappy by 
her excessive diffidence than one would suppose 
she could have done. At school she recited al- 
most jn a whisper, and if her teacher spoke to her 
she was always too mach frightened to give an in- 
telligible answer. In company, she was really 
miserable. Instead of listening with interest to 
what was said, or going on with her own employ- 
ments quietly, if it was proper for her to do so, she 
was continually thinking of herself; she did not 
know what to do with her hands or where to fix 
her eyes; she did not dare to speak if she was 
spoken to, or to move if she had occasion. And 
this must have been because she was continually 
thinking how she should appear, and what people 
would think of her. She always knew what to do 
with her hands, when she was talking with her 
mother and brothers and sisters, and she never felt 
afraid to walk across the room before them, but 
the moment company came in she was almost a 
different being. 

One day she came home from school apparently 
in great trouble. Mrs. Gordon did not notice it 
for some time, but at last attracted by a deep sigh, 
she asked, ‘‘ What is the matter, Sophia?” 

‘*QOh! mother,” replied she, looking very much 
distressed, ‘‘ tomorrow iis composition day.” 

‘*Is that what troubles you? You do not 
usually dread composition day so much.” 

** No, mother, but tomorrew.our itions 
are all to be read aloud. Mr. Nelson said he 
thought it would be best, because the scholars 
would feel more interest, and be more careful in 
writing, and because the. scholars could then all 
benefit by his criticisms upon them. But mother, 
I never can-sit and hear mine read.” 

‘* Have you tried to write a good one; have you 
spent as much time and labor upon it, as Mr. Nel- 
son wishes‘to have you spend?” 

‘* Yes, mother, I have done my very best, but 
it is not so good as I wanted to make it.’’ 

‘* Perhaps not; but ifas you say, you have done 
your best in writing it, Ido not see why you should 
feel so very much afraid to hear it read. My 
dear child; you make yourself very uncomfortable 
by this diffidence, and I wish you would really try 
in earnest to overcome it. You can do it, if you 
will exert resolution enough, because God never 
sends a trial or temptation without sending also 
the strength by which we may bear it, if we will. 
I like to see little girls modest and retiring, it is 
proper that they should be so, and there is no 


fault which is so disagreeable in a child as for- 
wardness; but this excessive diffidence is the other 
extreme and should be equally guarded against. 
Suppose we look into the subject a little. You 
felt very much embarrassed I know the other day 
when we had company to dine, and you were oblig- 
ed to come into the room after we were all seat- 
ed at table. Now, I should like to have you think 
exactly how you felt then, and tell me how it was.” 

‘**Oh mother! I felt as if every body were look- 
ing at me, and I felt that I was blushing and look- 
ing very awkwardly, and that made me feel a great 
deal worse. I was so frightenod I could scarcely 
walk.” 

‘* T saw that you were, and it was all to no pur- 
pose, Sophia, for I-saw too that scarcely one in the 
room noticed how you walked or how you looked. 
When a room full of ladies and gentlemen are 


When children can draw flowers and landscapes 
very nicely, they often beeome fond of the works 
of Nature; they like to gather a new flower, and 
to carry it home, that they may have the pleasure 
of trying to copy it; and they also like to learn its 
name, and to inquire into its habits, its structure, 
and its use. It is right to be fond of the works of 
Nature; they are God’s works. He made the 
bright blue sky and the little light clouds that skim 
along it. He formed the world that we live in; 
the green trees, and the verdant meadows, and the 
clear streams that murmur through them, are the 
work of His hands. He made the flowers that 
grow in the fields and gardens, and caused their 
fragrant blossoms to expand. He made the sun 
also, to give light and heat; the moon to shine in 
the night when the sun is set; and the stars that 


‘* Sophia,” said Mrs. Gordon to her daughter, 
‘will you be so good as to shut the window, the 
air is growing cold.” 

There was company in the parlor; and though 
they were ladies whom Sophia had often seen, she 
felt as much alarmed at the idea of crossing the 
room and shutting the window, as she might have 
been if she had been about to deliver an oration 
in public. She rose from her seat and trembling 
and blushing, walked across the room, not natural- 
ly, as she would have done if she had been alone,, 
but in a constrained and awkward manner, as if 
she thought every one was looking at her. After 
she had shut the window, she sat down in the first 
seat she could find, and it was long before the 
blushes called forth by this exertion of courage 
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busily engaged in conversation, they do not very 
often leave off to observe how.a little girl ofeleven 
or twelve years old comes into a reom. If you 
had the courage to look up, you would have seen 
that although one or two turned their heads when 
they heard the door open, they paid no particular 
attention to your manner.” 

‘* T suppose they did not, but then I always feel 
as if every body was looking directly at me. Iam 
sure I should be glad enough, if I could keep from 
feeling so frightened.” : 

‘* Keep it in mind continually, that provided you 
are quiet and do not disturb any one, no one will 
criticise your conduct very severely. When any 
lady or gentleman speaks to you, make an effort 
to be composed, and answer calmly and properly ; 
for after all, it is not a matter of life and death, 
Sophia.” 

‘* No, I know it is not, and the next time I feel 
embarrassed I will try to think of what you have 
said tome. I suppose I must try too, aot to feel 
frightened when my composition is read to-mor- 
row.” 

‘** Yes, you must, for there is really no necessity 
for your feeling frightened, as you call it. How 
many compositions do you usually have read?” 

** About fifteen or sixteen.” 

‘* And a great many of these are I suppose very 
much like your own, in point of merit.” 

‘« Why, some of them are a great deal better 
than mine, but there are generally about five or 
six, which are pretty much alike.” 

‘* Then I suppose your composition does not re- 
ceive any marked attention, any more than your 
manner in company. But supposing that it did; 
suppose some one were to say that your composi- 
tion was a miserable one, (which would not be 
very likely, for I think you write very well for one 
of your age) but suppose ‘some one were to say 
this, could you not bear it?” 

** Why, I suppose I could. 
very well,” 

‘* Perhaps not, but still fT hope that if you were 
conscious that you had done your best in writing, 
done your duly, you would not be made very mis- 
erable by it. With regard to this composition, 
perhaps yeu might try and think of something else 
while it is reading. At any rate, I hope you will 
look upou it with less dread, when you consider 
that it will afford you an opportunity of making 
your first experiment in correcting this fault of 

ours,” 

‘*] will certainly try to do so, mother, for I] 
know I should be a great deal happier, if I were 
rid of it.” 

‘* One thing more,” said her mother, ‘‘ practice 
makes perfect, you know; the more you are with 
company, the more at ease you will feel in their 
presence. I would therefore advise you, never to 
run away when I have company in the parlor; 
and also not to stand with your hand on the lock 
of the door, trying to summon up courage to enter. 
Go directly in, before you have time to think of it. 
Hesitating in such cases only makes the matter 
worse.” 

Sophia profited by her mother’s counsels, We 
will not say that she did not blush when her com- 
position was read on the following day, or that she 
did not tremble a little the next time she went into 
a room where there was company; but by resolute 
and persevering efforts she did so far conquer her 
natural diffidence, that she can now appear per- 
fectly at ease in the midst of strangers, 


I should not like it 











BENEVOLENCE. 


ACTIVE BENEVOLENCE, 

‘*What are youdoing, Emily?” asked her cousin 
Caroline, as she entered the little parlor where 
that young lady was sitting at work; ‘‘I come to 
ask you to take a walk with me, this fine after- 
noon.” 

‘*T am making some clothes for a poor woman 
who has but a single suit for a beautiful pair of 
twins,” replied Einily, ‘‘ so I cannot spare time to 
take a walk.” 








But these things are cut out of some of your 


own half-worn clothes; I atm sure they will be of 
no use to them,” observed Caroline, putting down 
the little frock she had taken up, with a gesture 
indicative of contempt. 

This unkind retnark covered Emily with blushes. 
** I have no spending-money, like you, Caroline,” 
she meekly replied; “ but still I am willing to do 
all I can for the poor little ones; and these will 
serve them for present use.” : 

‘Oh! dear me,” said Caroline, ‘‘ the woman 
will hardly give you a ‘thank-ye’ forthem. You 
must see those | have bought for them; not old 
things, but all new and good.” 

** ] thought you had spent all your ready money, 
last week, in purchasing an Album,” returned 
Emily, in a tone of evident surprise. 

**Why, sol had; but I teazed my aunt into 
advancing me the cash out of my next quarter’s 
allowance. Only my governess says, I must make 
them up all byrdayself, and out of my own time; 
which T think very hard conditions. To be sure, 
every body will think me generous, so I suppose 
I must comply. Indeed I have nearly made a 
shirt already.” 

‘*T shall have completed a set, when I have 
finished the cap I am now making,” said Emily; 
‘* and, if I am diligent, I shall have two full suits 
ready to take to Frestenden by the latter end of 
the week.” 

‘* ] could have done the same, if I had not had 
my studies to attend to; but I suppose you work- 
ed all day long,” remarked Caroline. 

‘*No! indeed I did not,” answered Emily; 
** but then I have risen at six o’clock, for the last 
three days; | have not allowed myself any time for 
play orwalks. Indeed, when mamma gave me leave 
to cut up some of my things, she told me to make 
no delay; for she said it was wrong to defer any 
little plan that might be beneficial to ourselves or 
others, toa futureday. ‘‘ Withhold not good from 
them to whom it is due, when it is in the power of 
thine hand to do it,” were her words; and those 
words are from the Bible.” 

** Still, though it is very kind of us to make 
baby-linen for thig poor woman,” said Caroline, 
‘* ] cannot see it is due her.” 

‘* Yes, cousin, it is; for we are better off than 
she is, and as such, it is our duty to assist her as 
far as lies in our power,” 

**One would think it was your mamma who was 
speaking,” rejoined Caroline; ‘‘ you are such a 
strange girl. Once you were aslively and thought- 
less as myself; but you are grown so grave.” 

‘©The death of dear papa has made a great 
change in me,” said Emily, her mild eyes filling 
with tears, as she spoke; ‘‘ I promised to endeav- 
or to correct my giddy temper, and to do all I 
could to make mamma happy. We are straiten- 
ed in our circumstances, you know, and she finds 
it a difficult matter to keep my brother Tom at 
school. 1 believe mamma laments her want of 
means, as much for the sake of the poor, as for 
ours; but, however, God’s will be done.” 

** So you will not walk on the beach with me, 
this afternoon. You had better. Why should 
you make a slave of yourself?” 

‘* For the reason I have told you, cousin. It 
is now in the power of my hand to help this poor 
woman, and to-morrow it may not be.” 

‘* Well, good byes A féw days will not make 
much difference, and I shall certainly get mine 
done next week,” said Caroline, as she rose and 
took leave. 

Perhaps Emily thought otherwise, but she was 
too kind to say so; although hurt by her cousin’s 
previous remarks, She resumed her work with 
imcreasing diligence, and by the appointed time, 
the suits were duly completed; and one lovely 
afternoon, the young seamstress, attended by the 
maid, walked to carry them home to the poor 
woman, 

Their way lay among green shady lanes and 
flowery meadows; and the blithe singing of the 
birds, or the springing up of a pheasant, afforded 


Emily a simple pleasure, natural to her age. | 








Sometimes she stepped from the path to gather thé 
wild field-campion, whose vivid pink blossoms in- 
vite the traveller’s hand in those sweet sequester- 
ed alleys, whose high banks, gay as a summer 
garden, are arched with woodbine and briony, 
whose flowers fill the air with perfume. 

Accustomed, from infancy, to look from nature 
up to nature’s God; every plant, every bird and 
insect afforded a lesson to the young Emily. A 
sweet feeling of love filled her heart, as she re- 
flected on these footsteps, as it were, of his good- 
ness and power; and she was ready to say with 
the inspired Psalmist, ‘‘O Lord! how manifold 
are thy works; in wisdom hast thou made them 
all.” 

If such were the thoughts of all children, like 
Emily, they would gather with every bouquet, 
flowers that would never fade. 

Emily found the poor woman sitting up, making 
a patch-work bed-gewn for the elder of the twins; 
and when she peeped into the cradle where the 
babies were sleeping, she observed that one ofthe 
little strangers was arrayed in a garment of the 
same many colored hues,* the mother’s industry 
having thus provided for its wants. Emily then 
took her basket from the maid, and put the neatly 
made linen into Mary Dent’s hand; and if they 
had been new, the mother of the twins could not 
have appeared more pleased. And when Emily 
heard her thanks, and saw the tears of joy stand 
in her eyes, she felt overpaid for her labor of love. 

The infants now awoke; and how delighted 
was Emily with nursing them. They were sweet 
babies, and as quiet as lambs, only the little nurse 
thought them far prettier, and more interesting 
than even those meck creatures. Mary was the 
eldest, and Susan was so like her, that, but for 
her gay frock, Emily would not have known her 
from her sister. 

**I hope, dear young lady, they will live to 
thank you for your kindness,” said the delighted 
mother, as she began, at Emily’s request, to dress 
them in their new clothes; and very nicely they 
looked in them; and the yarments were quite 
creditable to.the young seamstress, : 

Emily then kissed them, and bidding the woman 
good day, returned home in cheerful spirits to re- 
late all the particulars to her kind mamma. 

Caroline was soon tired of her work; the mate- 
rials lay unmade in her work-box; the little shirt 
still wanted a sleeve; and very much she repent- 
ed having taken the matter in hand. Her benev- 
olence was not founded on good principles; it was 
merely an ebullition of kind feeling, warmed into 
temporary vigor by the breath of praise, resem- 
bling the ‘‘ geod seed that fell by the way side, 
whose blade only endured for a while, having no 
root in itself.” 

‘* Caroline,” said her aunt, ‘‘ when do you 
mean to make up that linen? I fear the children 
will have out-grown it before it is completed.” 

‘* J will finish it next week,” replied Caroline. 
The week came, but the linen was still unmade. 
‘* Aunt, it is quarter-day,” said she, ‘‘ Christmas 
is come.” 

‘** True, but you will have nothing to receive, 
Caroline, when you have paid me for the money 
you expended in the summer, in buying materials 
of which you have never made any use. You 
laughed at-your cousin’ Emily for making up her 
old things for the twins, while, but for her indus- 
try and kindness the poor babes would have had 
no clothes at all.” 

Caroline was very much ashamed, and resolved 
to finish the garments forthwith; and she kept her 
resolution; but as her aunt had foretold, the fine 
thriving infants had entirely outgrown the clothes, 
which were now quite useless tothem. The donor 
was mortified at the little pleasure her present 
gave, forgetting that ‘‘ a friend in need is a friend 
indeed.” 
Dent prized her cousin’s gift far beyond her own, 
as indeed it was natural and proper she should, 

One New-year’s day, a rich lady in the neigh- 


* A fact. 





It was quite evident to her, that Mary: 
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borhood, who Kad heard the whole story from a 
friend, presented Emily with a variety of remnants 
to convert into baby-linen for the poor, and a nice 
warm muff and tippet fer herself, as a testimony 
of her esteem and approbation; while Caroline’s 
conduct is a standing jest, to this day. And no 





doubt, she now wishes that, like Emily, she had 
done ‘‘ good while it was in the power of her hand 
to do it,” and chosen that ‘‘ better part, that shall 
not be taken away.”—Moral Stories. 
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THE LOADED WAGGON,. 
§From “The Unruly Member,” published by the New-England 8. S. 
Depository, No. 79, Cornhit/, Boston.} 

I once knew a boy, a little fellow, not so large 
as you are, I suppose, for he was only four years 
old, who got into a habit of saying, ‘‘ 1’ll kill you, 
I'll kill you,” every time he felt offended with his 
playmates. This he knew was something bad; 
for he said it only when he was angry, and he 
knew it was wrong, for he had been told so, and 
his mother had said that if he did not leave off 
speaking so, she should be obliged to whip him; 
but still he did not understand exactly what it 
meant to kill. 

One day, this little boy, whom we will call 
Thomas, was busily playing, apparently in high 
glee, when one of his companions: did something 
that offended him. 

‘¢ Let alone that, let alone that in a minute, I 
say, or I’ll kill you,” said the little boy, in an angry 
tone, while his hand was lifted to strike the boy 
who had enraged him. 

Just at this moment, he heard a voice calling to 
him, ‘‘ Thomas, my dear Thomas.” 

He looked round, and saw a lady who was on 
a visit to his mother, a relation of hers, of whom 
he was very fond, beckoning him to come to the 
window. 

Thomas ran to the window, and his little face 
was covered with smiles, instead of the frowns 
that had been there, as he said ‘‘ did you want me?’ 

‘* Yes, Thomas, I should like to have you come 
in and talk with me, a little while, if you are 
willing.” 

«Oh, yes, ma’am, just wait a minute, till I put 
my waggon into the wood-house, and then I'll 
come.” So saying, he ran off to put away his lit- 
tle waggon, and then came in. 

This lady, Miss Paine, had been very desirous 
to gain the love of little Thomas, and she told him 
a great many stories, so that he was always pleas- 
ed when she called him to sit by her; but this 
time, Thomas saw that she did not look happy. 
Her smile was sad, and as she took him upon her 
lap, and kissed his forehead, he thought he saw a 
tear in her eye. 

Miss Paine looked sorrowfully on the face of 
Thomas, for a moment, and then she said, ‘I 
thought I heard you say something very naughty 
to your little playmate, just now, did I not?” 

**T said I would kill him,” said the little boy. 

‘* Well, dear, did you know that that was very 
wrong?” / 

‘¢ Yes, mother said I ‘mustn’t say so, but John 
troubled me so I couldn’t help it; he kept putting 
sand into my waggon, when [ wanted to load it 
with stones.” 

‘That was certainly provoking, but I do not 
think you would wish to have John killed, just for 
that.” 

Thomas did not answer, but he looked up in 
the lady’s face, as if he wished her to tell him 
what it meant, and she said, ‘‘ Did you ever see 
any body that was dead?” 

** No, ma’am,”’ said Thomas. 

‘© Well, Thomas, if you were to kill John, he 
would no longer be a laughing, red cheeked boy, 
but his face would look white and pale, just as 
your little brother’s did when he was sick, only 
worse. The warm blood, which now runs so fast 
through his veins, would be still, and he would be 
very cold. He would never speak to you again, 
for his tongue could not move; and his harids and 


1 


feet, which are now so active, would be quiet and 
still. His eyes would be closed, so that he could 
never see you, or his brothers and sisters again; 
his lips would be shut, so that he could not smile 
on you or any one else. That part of him which 
thinks, the soul, would be gone; and in a few 
days his poor sorrowing father and mother, and 
his weeping brothers and sisters, would see his 
body buried up—and then little John would be 
one forever from earth.” 

‘*Oh, I don’t want to kill him,” said Thomas. 
‘I didn’t know it would change him so; I will let 
him fill my waggon full of sand, if he wants to, 
and I’ll never say I’ll kill any body again.” 

Miss Paine kissed his cheek, and said, ‘*I hope 
you never will;” and Thomas jumped out of her 
lap, to run and tell John that he was willing to 
have his waggon loaded with sand. 
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COLD WATER, BEAUTY, WISDOM AND HONOR. 
About twenty-four centuries ago, four boys were 
selected by the officers of a great king, to receive 
the bounty of his majesty, by being gratuitously 
instructed in his seminary or college; that by their 
learning and wisdom, they might be fitted to hold 
offices of honor and trust, in that mighty empire. 
A large number of youths were thus selected. In 
that, as had usually been the case in this country, 
until six or eight years since, the boys who attend- 
ed the schools and colleges, were generally fur- 
nished with cider, beer, or wine. But the four 
lads whose biography I wish briefly to relate, had 
been brought up by wise and religious parents, 
and they had learned that to drink intoxicating 
liquors, not only had a tendency to ‘‘ defile,” but 
that they impaired the bodily and mental energies, 
and made our race weak and irresolute in resisting 
temptations, or in making sacrifices and enduring 
self denials, to procure future and lasting good 
for themselves or others. They therefore refused 
to useany such drinks; and while they chose to eat 
the plainest food,their drink was pure water or milk. 
hese four young men wefe ‘‘ nourished three 
years” in the college. They were stronger, and 
handsomer, and wiser, than any of their compan- 
ions, who used intoxicating drinks. They passed 
a better examination at the end of their college 
course, and were promoted to the first and most 
important offices in the country. While the 
‘* wine drinkers ” became infidels and idolaters, 
these four young men were truly pious, and wor- 
shipped the Lord of heaven and earth in sincerity 
and love. They were faithful to the government 
which employed them—courteous and kind to 
their fellow citizens—and also firm and devoted to 
their Maker and final Judge. Three of them 
were cast into a ‘‘ burning fiery furnace,” made 
** seven times hotter” than usual, because they 
would not commit idolatry. But the fire did not 
kindle upon them, and even their clothes or hair 
were not singed; while the most distinguished of 
their number publicly, on his knees, prayed to the 
Lord of heaven “‘ as he did aforetime,” though he 
knew that for this he would be ‘‘ cast into the 
lion's den,” But he possessed a moral courage 
which is not usually, if ever, possessed by those 
who use intoxicating drinks, ,. 

Afterwards, when this distinguished total absti- 
nence man was invited to attend a party, where 
he had reason to believe that ‘‘ wine ’’ would be 
freely used, he exgused himself, and it was only 
by the special message of the king that he was in- 
duced to attend. On this occasion, with a: fear- 
lessness, candor, and kindness, which is no where 
else recorded of any mere man, who used intoxi- 
cating drinks as a beverage, he reproved their 
impiety and intemperance, and told them of the 
reverses and judgments the righteous Ruler of the 
universe would that night pour out upon them. 

The evils prevented, and the blessings conferred 
upon our race by these four ‘‘ cold water ” men, 
can never be counted up intime. They were a 





TOTAL ABSTINENCE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, whose 
benign inflaence was great on the college where 





they were educated, and on the generation and 
country they were called to serve. But not con- 
fined to these, their bright example of temperance, 
integrity, industry, moral courage, and sterling 
piety, have done much to bless mankind for 
twenty-four hundred years, and will continue to 
do so, until time shall be no more. While: the 
names of their ‘‘ wine-drinking persecutors and 
companions ” have either been suffered ‘‘ to rot,” 
or are generally remembered only to be pitied, 
and their example shunned, the names of those 
four total abstinence men are recollected with rev- 
erence and love; and their bright example will 
conduct, as it has already conducted, multitudes 
through the path of self-denial and industry, to 
beauty, wisdom and honor. 

Can you tell the names of those four cold water 
men? that of the country where they lived? the 
kings that persecuted them? and of that drunken 
one whose ‘‘ knees smote one against another?” 
which wete put int& the’ ‘‘ fiery furnace?” and 
which into the ‘‘lion’s den?” And, dear reader, 
will you now speak out, and honestly declare 
which course you will hereafter pursue; to use in- 
toxicating drinks, or copy the bright and Heaven- 
approved example of those four TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
men?—Where is it written, ‘‘ wine is a mocker; 
strong drink is raging ?”*— Temperance Recorder. 





‘IN DEATHS OFT.”’ 


The watchful care of Providence over children - 


has often been remarked by those ‘‘ who under- 
stand the loving-kindness of the Lord.” To such 
the following repeated instances of that care in 
the preservation of a child, in circumstances of 
peculiar danger, will not prove unacceptable, and 
may awaken a grateful remembrance of the good- 
ness of God to them in the years of helpless infancy. 

The individual referred to, lived in an obscure 
village in Northamptonshire, England; he was 
born of poor parents, who sent him to school. 
On his return home one day, observing that a new 
lid had been put to a well in the yard, his curiosi- 
ty was excited to examine it. With some diffi- 
culty he lifted up the lid, which, falfiig back by 
its own weight, pulled the child over the well, into 
which he instantly dropped. His lower garments 
spread out like an umbrella, (for he was dressed 
in petticoats,) so that when he alighted on the 
water he was borne up by the air underneath, and 
was able to thrust his fingers into the joints be- 
tween the stones of the well, by which means he 
suspended himself for a time. But the stones 
were covered with green moss; the little fingers 
of the child became soon benumbed with cold, and 
unable to sustain himself any longer, he fell to the 
bottom. While hanging by his hands he cried 
with all his might, but there was no one in the 
adjoining cottage save his mother, who was deaf. 
The well too was in a narrow passage between 
two buildings; the mother faintly heard the cry, 
but knew not from whence it came; she, how- 
ever, thought of the well, and ran to it; the lid 
was open, but the child had disappeared. Still 
‘she suspected him to be there. It was the time of 
harvest, and the men of the village were in the 
field. There was, howévér, a lame shoe-maker 
who was not out at work; to him she ran in her 
distress, and told hit her fears. He with some 
difficulty procured a ladder, which was put down 
into the well without being set upon the child; 
and the poor man feeling with a well-hook about 
the bottom of the well, caught hold of the child by 
his clothes, and brought him up and laid him on 
the ground, to all appearance dead. An elderly 
female in the place, who aeted as a nurse, applied 
friction to the body; animation was Festored, and 
the delighted mother received into her arms the 
child alive, which but a few moments before she 
had in her thoughts consigned to the tomb. 

Two op three years after this event, a profligate 
man in the village had laid a wager that he would 
swim over the river, in a place where it was very 
deep, with this very child, then a little boy, on his 





back. He embarked in the attempt, but losin 
his hold of the child about half way, he dropt it in 
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& part of the water where there was a very deep 
pit. His father, who stood by, being a very ex- 
pert swimmer, dived to the bottom and brought up 
his son, who was thus once more saved from a 
watery grave. 

Soon after this second deliverance, he was sent 
to the parish school, where a malignant boy who 
was his schoolfellow, but much older than himself, 
threw a stone at his head with such violence as to 
iaflict a wound which threatened his life. But a 
kind Providence once more interfered for his pres- 
ervation, though the scar of the frightful wound re- 
mained uneffaced to his dying day. 

The individual who had escaped so many deaths, 
was afterwards converted by divine grace, became 
a minister of the gospel, and was known to the 
church and the world as the Rev. Wituiam Butt, 
who for fifty years preached the gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and presided over an institution for 
the training of young men for the gospel ministry. 
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Missionary Anecdote. 


A missionary being once in company with some 
baptized Greenlanders, expressed his wonder how 
they could formerly lead such a senseless life, void of 
all reflection, Upon this, one of them answered as 
follows: ‘It is true we were ignorant heathens, and 
knew nothing of a God ora Saviour; and indeed who 
should tell us of him till you came? But thou must 
not imagine that no Greenlander thinks about these 
things. I myself have often thought a kajah (acanoe 
or boat,) with all its tackle and implements, does not 
grow into existence of itself, but must be made by'the 
labor and ingenuity of man; and one that does not 
understand it would directly spoil it. Now the mean- 
est bird has far more skill displayed in its structure 
than the best kajah, and no man can make a bird. 
But there is far greater art shown in the formation of 
a man than of any other creature. Who was it that 
made him? I bethought me he proceeded from his 
parents, and they from their parents; but some must 
have been the first parents; whence did they come? 
Common report informs me they grew out of the 
earth? -Ifso, why do not men now grow out of the 
earth? ‘And from whence did this same earth itself, 
the sea, the sun, the moon and the stars, arise into 
existence? Certainly there must be some Being who 
made all these things; a Being that always was and 
can never cease to be. He must’ be inexpressibly 
more mighty, knowing and wise, than the wisest man. 
He must be very good too; for every thing that is 
made is good, usefal, and necessary for us. Ah! did 
I but know him, how would I love him, and honor 
him! But who has seen-him?—who has conversed 
with him? None of us poormen. Yet there may be 
men too, who know something of him. Oh#4 could I 
but speak withthem! Therefore,” said he, ‘* assoon 
as ever I heard you speak of this great Being, I be- 
lieved it directly with all my heart, because I had so 
long desired to hear it.” 

This testimony was confirmed by the others, with 
more or less attendant circumstances. As, for in- 
stance, they superadded, ‘“‘ A man is made quite dif- 
ferent from the beasts. The brutes have no under- 
standing, but they serve for food to each other, and 
all for the use of man. But man has an intelligent 
soul, is subject to no creature in the ‘world; and yet 
man is afraid of the future state. ‘There must be a 
Great Spirit that has the dominion over us. Oh! did 
we but know him! Oh! had we but him for our 
friend!” . —— 

The Affectionate Sister. 

Eliza is a little girl only three years old,.and she 
has a little brother only one year old. She calls him 
her “dear little brother Willy.” She loves him very 
much, and kisses him many, many times every day. 
They spend a great deal of time playing with the 
pretty blocks, picture-cards, and books which their 
father and mother have bought them, and it is delight- 
ful to see how well they agree. Eliza seldom does 
any thing to make her little brother cry; but she is al- 
most always kind and affectionate to him. You may 
sometimes see them for a whole hour engaged in 
their happy play. Eliza will make a little house 
with her blocks, while Willy sits by and watches her 
as she lays one block upon another; or he amuses 
himself with some of the toys that cover the floor. 

Sometimes, when Eliza has almost finished her 
house, Willy will creep along, and, with one blow 
with his hand, throw it all down, and scatter the 
blocks all over the room. That will make Eliza 
laugh; and when she has softly patted his cheek and 





said, ** Willy—you little rogue—you mustn’t throw 
down sister’s house,” she will run and gather her 
blocks and begin to build again. 

It would make you laygh to see their joyful meet- 
ing, when they first wake in the morning. Eliza 
climbs upon her mother’s bed and watches her sleep- 
ing brother. She can hardly keep still. She no 
sooner sees him beginning to move and to open his 
eyes, than she cries out, ‘“* Mother, brother Willy’s 
awake. Good morning, dear brother Willy.” . 

Eliza has just got into her little trandle-bed. Willy 
is so full of glee, that his mother can hardly hold him 
to put on his night-clothes. See; his mother has put 
him on the carpet, and here the little rogue has crept 
along to his sister, and now they will have a fine hug- 
ging. Soon the mother will put her darling boy into 
his waggon, Eliza will say ber little prayer, and they 
will very soon be fast asleep. 

Children! you don’t know how happy it makes 
Eliza’s father and mother, to see her so kind and af- 
fectionate to her little brother. They hope she will 
always be so, They pray every day that God would 
give her a new heartyand Willy too, and make them 
both love the Saviour while they are young, and then 
they will always love each other. Their parents 
often think, should God let these dear children live, 
how delightful it will be, in a few years more, to see 
them, hand in hand, going to the Infant School. 

Children! are your parents made happy in seeing 
you always kind and affectionate to your little broth- 
ers and sisters? Some children are unkind to each 
other, and quarrelsome;. but God will never love such 
children.—Infant’s Library. 
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An African Boy. 


Mr. Read, a missionary in South Africa, when 
writing to the directors of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, in the year 1815, gives a very pleasing account 
of a conversation he had then recently held with a 
poor boy, whose heart had been impressed by the 
grace of God. He asked the boy if he knew himself 
tu be a sinner; and the boy asked him in return if he 
knew any one who was not. The missionary then 
asked who could save him. The reply was, “Christ.” 
He was asked what Christ had done to save sinners. 
He replied, that he died upon the cross. Mr. Read 


inquired if he believed Jesus Christ would save him. | 


He said, “* Yes.” ‘* Why do you believe it?” ‘I 
feel it,” said he; “and not only so, but I consider 
that after he died, and has sent-his servants, the mis- 
sionaries, from such a far country to publish salva- 
tion, it would be very strange if, after all, he should 
reject a sinner.’”’"— Youth’s Friend. 
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A Female Hindoo. 


The Rev. Eustace Carey, a missionary returned 
from India, relates a pleasing anecdote of a native 
Christian whom he was called to visit. Inquiring as 
to the state of her mind, she replied, ‘* Happy! hap- 
py! I have Christ here,” laying her hand on the 
Bengalee Bible; ‘ and Christ here,” pressing it to her 
heart; ‘‘and Christ there,” pointing towards heaven. 
Happy Christian! to whatever part of the universe 
she might be removed, the Lord of the universe was 
with her, and she was happy in his favor. “* Whom 
have I in heaven but thee? and there is none upon the 
earth that I desire besides thee. My heart and my 
flesh faileth, but God is the strength of my heart, and 
my portion forever.”—Ib, 
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A Sagacious Dog. 


A correspondent gives us the following instance of the faith- 
falness and sagacity of this noble animal.—_W. O. Picayune. 

**Some few nights since I was awakened by a 
scratching at the back door of my bed room. Know- 
ing at once it was a favorite dog, which I kept in the 
yard, and which, as I thought, was anxious to take a 
privilege I seldom grapted, gaining admittance, I bade 
him begone. The moment he Sena my voice he 
commenced scratching louder and stronger, and when 
I spoke to him again, began howling. ‘This beingso 
unusual, I got up to see if any thing was really the 
matter; but before my intention Wasexecuted the dog 
had gnawed a hole sufficiently large, where the doors 
(summer doors) came together, to admit his paw, 
when he opened the door, which had not, as usual, 
been bolted on the inside. Upon his gaining admit- 
tance he instantly, with his teeth, pulled out the mus- 
quito bar, which was tucked in, and jumped upon the 
bed. I pushed him off, but he immediately came 
back, caught me by the skirt of my nightgown, and 
pulled me toward the door. I pushed it open, and 
there I perceived a small blaze. Upon examination 
and inquiry, I found that, in making up the coal fire 
for the night, the ashes and lighted cinders had been 
thrown upon the edge of the plank which had been 
laid from the back part of the house to the kitchen. 





The blaze was very small, and in all probability 
would have gone out of itself; still there was enough 
to occasion uneasiness_in the mind of the dog, and he 
could not rest uatil he had warned me of the danger.” 
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Two Hottentot Girls. 


Mr. Read, in one of his missionary excursons, says: 
I perceived a farmer’s little girl, of five years old, 
constantly going, as secretly as she could; behind a 
bush. Coming to my waggon,I said, ** What do 
you do so often behind the bush?” ‘{ go to pray, 
sir.’ ‘To whom, do you pray?” ‘ To Christ.” 
‘©What do you ask from Christ?” ‘I ask for 
grace.” To another child of her age, I said, ‘ I hear 
you often pray; what do you pray for?” “TI say, 
Lord Jesus, here lies a poor sinful child at thy feet; 
Lord, be gracious to me, and give me grace, and thy 
Holy Spirit; forgive me all my sins."—Y. Friend. 


An Arrican Girt.—A little girl named Julia, giv- 
ing an account on some occasion of one of the sehool 
children having beat her, was asked, “ Well, and 
what did you do? Did you beat her again?” She 
answered, ‘‘ No; I left that to God.”—J6, 
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Heathen Home Missionary. 


The son of Mr. Beighton, now a missionary in’ 
India, when he was ten years old, was sent by his 
parents to England, to be educated. He was first in 
the family of Mr. Ellis, the Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society. Before he left there for school, 
his mind became seriously impressed, and: he has 
since given good evidence of piety. He is now four- 
teen or fifteen years of age, and wishes to come to 
India as a missionary. His ‘father received a letter 
from him on the subject; but in reply, told him he 
had better not think of a foreign field, but be a home 
missionary, and try to do all the good he could in 
England, Scotland or Wales. John answered, “Yes 
—I will take papa at his word; I will be a home mis- 
sionary. Penang is my home, and there will | labor.” 

[Letter from a Female Missionary in India. 
onsets 


Destroy It. 


_ Every thing that has a right to speak, speaks against 
sin. God says, Destroy it, or 1 must destroy you. 
The law says, Destroy it, or I must condemn you. 
The gospel says, Destroy it, or I cannot bless you. 
Christ says, Destroy it, for I came to destroy the 
works of the devil. ‘The Holy Spirit says, Destroy 
it, or I cannot dwell in the soul. Heaven, says De- 
stroy it, or I cannot open my gates to receive you. 
And the soul says, Destroy it, or I am robbed of my 
happiness and peace.— Youth’s Friend. 
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Amusing Anecdote of a Parrot. 


There is an Eastern story of a person who taught 
his parrot to repeat only the words, ‘* What doubt is 
there of that?” He carried it to the market for sale, 
fixing the price at 100 rupees. A Mogul asked the 
parrot, ‘Are you worth 100 rupees?” The parrot 
answered, ‘* What doubt is there of that??? The 
Mogul was delighted and bought the bird. He soon 
found out this was all it could say. Ashamed 
now of his bargain, he said to himself, ‘* I was a fool 
to buy this bird.” The parrot exclaimed as usual— 
** What doubt is there of that?” 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
‘¢ THESE ALL PRAISE THEE,” 

I love in nature’s varying face, 

Her skilful Architect to trace; 

The wonders that attract my gaze, 
Bespeak their great Creator’s praise; 

The bright, unwearied king of day, 
Night’s milder queen with silvery ray, 
The planetary orbs on high, 

The distant stars that stud the sky, 

All, all, though silently they shine, 
Proclaim their Maker’s power divine. 

The changing seasons as they move, 
Discourse aloud of sovereign love; 

Mild, genial Spring’s reviving rays, 

And arid Summer’s burning days, 

Brown Autumn with abundance crowned, 
And Winter’s frozen, snow-clad ground; 
Each in their turn, His praise declare, 

‘** Whose goodness marks the rolling year.” 
And is it so? doth nature’s voice 

Forever in her God rejoice? 

Then let not man be silent found, 

But wake and catch the joyful sound; 
With earth beneath, with Heaven above, — 
Bear witness that our ‘* God is love.” 
alem, May 8, 1839. 











